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In a strengths-based study, 17 women ages 25 to 54 participated in focus groups to identify their motivations 
for positive financial behavior change. Performing a thematic analysis of data, evidence shows they progressed 
through the Transtheoretical Model stages of change. Emotion, family influence, and life transitions helped par¬ 
ticipants progress to the Action and Maintenance stages. Although participants utilized a wide variety of change 
strategies, motivations to change were either circumstantial, underlying, or both. Most participants used edu¬ 
cational, social, or professional support to overcome setbacks. Optimism and using financial tricks were com¬ 
mon strategies for successful change. Implications for policy and practice include tailoring marketing messages 
toward women experiencing life transitions and incorporating Transtheoretical Model concepts into financial 
education programs. 
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Introduction 

According to the 2009 National Financial Capability study, 
nearly half of Americans have difficulty meeting monthly 
expenses and most do not plan ahead for financial emer¬ 
gencies or future expenses (FINRA, 2009). The U.S. sav¬ 
ings rate declined steadily over the past several decades 
to near zero in 2007 (Bucks, Kennickell, Mach, & Moore, 
2009; Bureau of Economic Analysis, 2010). Recent mod¬ 
est increases in savings are attributed to consumer reaction 
to the global financial crisis and severe recession that be¬ 
gan in 2008. Many people do not save because they enjoy 
being “impulsive” and because “life is too short”; even 
wealthy persons and high earners tend to save little (Sur¬ 
vey on Savings, 2003). 

In 2009 and 2010 the percent of Americans responding to 
the Retirement Confidence Survey who are very confident 
they will have enough money for a comfortable retire¬ 
ment fell to the lowest level since the first survey in 1993 
(Helman, Copeland, & VanDerhei, 2010). The National 
Retirement Risk Index estimates that more than half of 
Americans are at risk for being unable to maintain current 
consumption levels during retirement (Munnell, Webb, & 
Golub-Sass, 2009). 


While Americans are suffering from low savings and over¬ 
use of consumer and mortgage credit, women are particu¬ 
larly at risk for financial insecurity. Women’s risk can be 
attributed to many factors, including traditional gender 
role socialization, longer life expectancy, irregular career 
patterns, childbearing, family care giving, and a host of 
other factors (Bajtelsmit & Bernasek, 1996; Glass & Kil¬ 
patrick, 1998a; National Endowment for Financial Educa¬ 
tion, 2000; Sadker, 1999). While considerable research has 
examined the financial disadvantages facing women, very 
little investigation has been undertaken to determine what 
factors or events motivate women to take more responsi¬ 
bility for their financial future. The current study addresses 
this concern. 

Multiple studies have focused on the need for personal 
financial reform (Xiao et ah, 2001). Numerous resources 
exist for consumers who want to improve their personal fi¬ 
nancial security, yet there has been relatively little research 
on how to motivate financially vulnerable Americans, par¬ 
ticularly women, to take appropriate action. The challenge 
is finding what motivates people to take action to avoid 
financial problems and to secure their financial future. Ac¬ 
cording to a National Endowment for Financial Education 
think tank (2004), “financial education does not necessar- 
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ily motivate individuals; motivation brings individuals to 
financial education” (p. 19). 

As the field of behavioral economics grows in influence, re¬ 
searchers are exploring what motivates consumer decisions 
and how to help individuals change ineffective behaviors 
(Belsky & Gilovich, 2001; Shockey & Seiling, 2004). The 
National Endowment for Financial Education (2004; 2006) 
has sponsored multiple forums on how to motivate Ameri¬ 
cans to make positive financial choices. Conclusions in¬ 
clude the need for more research on “teachable moments.” 
Nevertheless, a search of the literature failed to identify 
research on appropriate strategies aimed at motivating con¬ 
sumers to adopt positive financial behaviors. 

The purpose of this study is to identify how to motivate 
women to take more responsibility for their financial fu¬ 
ture, to “bring individuals to financial education” (Nation¬ 
al Endowment, 2004, p. 19). The study uses a strengths- 
based approach to explore experiences and feelings that 
lead to financial behavior change and identifies specific 
factors that motivate women to positively change their fi¬ 
nancial practices. 

To identify ways to motivate women to change, this study 
focused on asking women who have improved their finan¬ 
cial behavior to describe their motivation to change. The 
research question is: What are the major motivating factors 
for women who decide to make positive changes in their 
financial behavior? Identifying factors that motivate finan¬ 
cial behavior change among women could benefit financial 
counselors, educators, and advisors who can use the infor¬ 
mation to promote behavioral change for their clients. Fi¬ 
nancial planners, as well as counselors and educators, are 
interested in learning how to better advise female clients 
(Loibl & Hira, 2007). 

Literature Review 

Socialization 

Many variables contribute to the precarious financial status 
of women, including psychological, social, and biological 
factors. Risk aversion can inhibit financial security; wom¬ 
en tend to be risk averse, investing in low risk investments 
that offer minimal returns (Bajtelsmit & Bernasek, 1996; 
Fisher, 2010; Glass & Kilpatrick, 1998b; Joo & Pauwels, 
2002). Grable and Joo (2004) identified biopsychosocial 
factors such as self-esteem to be significant in determining 
individual risk tolerance. In a study on teens and financial 
literacy, Danes and Haberman (2007) found support for 


male confidence and success as a result of socialization. 
Further, women lack confidence about financial topics, 
particularly retirement savings (Joo & Pauwels, 2002). Ac¬ 
cording to the Women’s Retirement Confidence Survey, 
“women are less likely than men to say they are confident 
about many financial aspects of retirement. In particular, 
women are less likely [than men] to be very confident” 
(Turyn & Helman, 2001, p. 4). Lack of confidence is not 
surprising because women have fewer retirement resources 
than men (Munnell & Zhivan, 2006). 

Employment and Investing 

Bergen and Denton (2004) explored the interaction be¬ 
tween women’s employment patterns and financial plan¬ 
ning for later life, identifying employer sponsored retire¬ 
ment plans and financial education programs as positive 
financial catalysts for women. However, Dietz, Carrozza, 
and Ritchey (2003) found that women were more likely 
than men to be employed in occupations that offered no 
retirement plans. 

With women likely to earn lower incomes and to be more 
passive investors than men, they may tend to invest in low 
risk investments or to avoid investing completely. In a 
comprehensive review of the literature on gender and sav¬ 
ings behavior, Fisher (2010) concluded that women are 
less likely than men to save regularly. 

Longevity 

Women’s longevity may negatively affect their financial 
security. Current life expectancy for women in the United 
States is 80.4 years compared to 75.2 years for men (Cent¬ 
ers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2007). Accord¬ 
ing to the U.S. Census Bureau (2006), 42.4 % of women 
age 65 and older are widowed, compared to only 13.1% of 
men of the same age. With fewer financial assets as they 
enter retirement and longer lifespans than men, women are 
at greater risk of poverty, especially in later life (Rowland 
& Lyons, 1996). 

Caregiving 

Women’s intermittent work histories due to care of chil¬ 
dren and elderly family members contribute to financial 
disadvantages such as lower lifetime wages (Berger & 
Denton, 2004) and missed participation in company retire¬ 
ment plans (Munnell, 2004). Female caregivers lose up to 
$324,044 in wages and Social Security benefits over a life¬ 
time (Metlife Mature Market Institute, 2011). 
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Divorce and Other Life Events 

Among relevant social factors, divorce is one of the com¬ 
mon life events with the most severe and long lasting 
consequences for women. Three comprehensive literature 
reviews addressing the impacts of divorce (Amato, 2000; 
Kitson & Morgan, 1990; Teachman & Paasch, 1994) leave 
no doubt that the negative economic consequences are 
considerably greater for women and their children than 
for men. Other life events that affect the trajectories of 
women’s financial lives include (re)marriage, returning to 
school, relocation, and employment opportunities. 

Qualitative life history research on financial planning 
for later life identified three categories of catalysts and 
constraints that affect planning for the future: financial, 
personal and family (Kemp, Rosenthal, & Denton, 2005). 
Kemp et al. (2005) found that divorce, remarriage and 
death of a spouse are major life events or catalysts that re¬ 
quire significant financial adjustments. According to these 
researchers, divorce could serve as either a catalyst or a 
constraint, depending on how individuals perceived the 
event and its impact on their lives. 

Financial Education Programs 

While employer-sponsored or other financial education 
programs can be positive catalysts for women’s retire¬ 
ment planning (Bergen & Denton, 2004), adequate evalu¬ 
ation is needed to document behavior change attributed 
to financial education (Collins & O’Rourke, 2010; Fox & 
Bartholome, 2008; Hogarth, 2006). In a review of finan¬ 
cial education evaluations, Collins and O’Rourke (2010) 
found that although virtually all programs reported posi¬ 
tive impacts, the lack of a comparison group weakened 
the conclusions. A review of 23 financial education stud¬ 
ies concluded that while financial education programs 
may improve behavior, more robust evaluation designs 
are needed (Hogarth, 2006). 

Design and Rationale for the Present Study 

This research is based on a study of motivations that en¬ 
couraged people to adopt positive health-related behaviors 
(Henley & Donovan, 2002). The researchers conducted 
focus groups with persons who had recently made posi¬ 
tive changes in their exercise or diet practices. Participants 
were asked what motivated them to change their behavior. 
While they responded to positive as well as negative emo¬ 
tions and motivations (i.e., feeling better or fear, respec¬ 
tively), most participants preferred positive rather than 
negative appeals (Henley & Donovan, 2002). 


While Henley and Donovan’s (2002) research contrib¬ 
utes to the health and wellness literature, similar research 
is needed to identify emotional and motivational appeals 
that encourage women to modify their financial behavior. 
Individuals with health problems and persons experienc¬ 
ing financial problems may exhibit the same type of de¬ 
nial about the reality of their conditions, making behavior 
change especially difficult for both groups (O’Neill, 2004). 

With women at particular risk for financial insecurity 
throughout life, targeting them for financial intervention is 
critical. To effectively lead women toward change, there 
is a need to know why and how women are motivated 
to change. A study that examines motives for financial 
change from the perspectives of women themselves has the 
potential to increase our understanding of how to motivate 
women to embrace positive financial change. 

Conceptual Framework 

Motivation is a multifaceted concept; thus a conceptual 
framework is needed to guide discovery of why individu¬ 
als choose to cease poor financial practices and take steps 
toward productive behaviors. Prochaska’s Transtheoreti- 
cal Stages of Change model (Norcross & Prochaska, 2002) 
posits that an individual passes through several stages of 
change as she makes life changing improvements. The 
Transtheoretical Model (TTM) has been effectively ap¬ 
plied to changing problem behaviors including financial 
decision-making (Gutter, Hayhoe, & Wang, 2007; Shockey 
& Seiling, 2004; Xiao et al., 2004). 

The TTM outlines five stages of change: precontempla¬ 
tion, contemplation, preparation, action, and maintenance. 
Persons in the precontemplation stage have not yet begun 
to consider changing their behavior. In the contemplation 
stage, they are aware of a problem, have thought about 
changing, but have not made a commitment to modify 
their behavior. In the preparation stage individuals may 
have unsuccessfully attempted to change in the past but 
plan to change within the coming month. Persons in the 
action stage are changing their behavior and the change 
has lasted from one day to six months. Finally, those in 
the maintenance stage have employed strategies to avoid 
relapse and have maintained their changes for at least six 
months (Prochaska & DiClemente, 1983). 

Methods 

Women who had improved their financial practices within 
the past two years were the unit of investigation in this 
study. Persons who have recently changed their behavior 
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can more easily recall their motivations for change than in¬ 
dividuals who made changes long ago. 

In this qualitative, exploratory study, focus groups were 
chosen for two reasons. First, focus groups allowed par¬ 
ticipants to voice their opinions and experiences in far less 
time and with greater breadth than with in-depth, personal 
interviews and in greater depth than in surveys (Morgan, 
1996). Second, focus group research is a widely used, ef¬ 
fective method for obtaining insights into behavior motiva¬ 
tion (Morgan, 1996). 

Sample and Recruitment 

Women ages 25 to 55 who self-identified as having made a 
significant change in their financial behavior within the past 
two years were recruited via flyers placed in businesses 
throughout the county and on the campus of a large uni¬ 
versity. In addition, referrals were solicited from financial 
planners, counselors, and educators. Participants under age 
25 were not included because they were unlikely to have 


had enough financial experience to have made significant 
changes in their behavior. Persons over age 55 were exclud¬ 
ed based on the expectation that their financial behavior 
change would be a direct result of impending retirement. 

The principal researcher was contacted by 27 potential fo¬ 
cus group participants. After scheduling the focus groups, 
17 women participated in the study. Of the 10 who did not 
participate, five did not respond to communications about 
the focus groups, two moved out of the research area, one 
was over the age limit, one had irreconcilable scheduling 
conflicts, and one did not show for her focus group. Partic¬ 
ipants ranged in age from 25 to 54. At the time of the focus 
groups, 13 were married and four unmarried. Three of the 
women had completed high school, 11 had bachelor’s de¬ 
grees, and three held master’s degrees (See Table 1). 

Prospective participants were sent an email questionnaire 
to collect information concerning their experience with fi¬ 
nancial behavior change, as well as to provide information 


Table 1. Participant Demographics 


Pseudonym 

Age 

Marital status 

Education 

Amber 

38 

Married 

Bachelor’s 

Barbara 

49 

Married 

High School 

Camille 

54 

Married 

High School 

Darla 

44 

Married 

Master’s 

Elizabeth 

54 

Married 

High School 

Fran 

26 

Unmarried 

Bachelor’s 

Gloria 

34 

Married 

Bachelor’s 

Hannah 

28 

Married 

Bachelor’s 

Irene 

41 

Unmarried 

Bachelor’s 

lulia 

29 

Married 

Master’s 

Karen 

27 

Married 

Bachelor’s 

Leslie 

30 

Married 

Bachelor’s 

Mamie 

34 

Married 

Master’s 

Nellie 

46 

Unmarried 

Bachelor’s 

Olivia 

39 

Married 

Bachelor’s 

Priscilla 

33 

Married 

Bachelor’s 

Rond a 

25 

Unmarried 

Bachelor’s 
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about what to expect if the individual was selected to par¬ 
ticipate. Minimal demographic data needed to describe the 
sample (marital status, education, age) was also gathered. 
The researcher responded to inquiries until enough partici¬ 
pants had been confirmed to conduct the focus groups. In¬ 
centives of $20 were offered for focus group participation. 
All procedures were approved by the university’s Institu¬ 
tional Review Board for the protection of human subjects. 

Prior to conducting the focus groups, five financial pro¬ 
fessionals and one marriage and family therapist were in¬ 
terviewed to explore what helping professionals observe 
as motivations for change in their clients. These observa¬ 
tions provided a broad perspective on financial behavior 
change. Their similar answers (such as what hinders clients’ 
change) provided insight into global ideas and concepts 
related to the research topic. Their dissimilar answers (such 
as the most significant financial challenges faced by wom¬ 
en) also provided insight into the broadness and subjectiv¬ 
ity of the topic. The interviews with professionals prepared 
the interviewer for themes that would likely surface in the 
focus groups, as well as ideas that would not have been 
considered had the interviewer not elicited input from a 
variety of helping professionals. The professionals evalu¬ 
ated the focus group questions and made suggestions for 
improvement, thus contributing to the instrument’s validity. 

Data Collection 

Four focus groups were conducted. Two groups consisted 
of five participants; one group each was held with four and 
three participants. Focus group moderators played a sig¬ 
nificant role in the data collection process. The first author 
asked several questions (see Appendix) and guided the 
group through the discussion. Group members were en¬ 
couraged to expand upon their answers by the use of prob¬ 
ing questions and were directed back to the research topic 
when the conversation strayed. Both focus group modera¬ 
tors met at the conclusion of the first two sessions to dis¬ 
cuss the group, dialogue, themes, and other notable aspects 
(Krueger, 1994; Rossman & Rallis, 2003). Detailed notes 
were taken during these early discussions and the conver¬ 
sations were tape recorded for use during the final analysis. 

Each focus group was audio tape recorded and tran¬ 
scribed for analysis. Because best practices suggest that 
focus group moderation requires at least two individuals 
(Robinson, 1999), an assistant oversaw the tape recording 
process, took notes, and assisted in the analysis process by 
giving feedback and drawing conclusions about each focus 
group. Dual researchers combining to evaluate the data 


created triangulation, adding to the validity of the analysis 
(Rossman & Rallis, 2003). 

Data Analysis 

Data were transcribed and initially organized using word 
processing and spreadsheet software. The first steps of data 
analysis were to compare participant responses to each fo¬ 
cus group question, which provided an overview of the data. 
Data were then reorganized by participant, which gave the 
reviewers a better view of each participant’s individual pro¬ 
gression through the change process. The transcribed and 
organized data were then transferred to NVivo 8 qualitative 
data analysis software (QSR International, 2008). 

The researchers began open coding line-by-line (Strauss 
& Corbin, 1998). Next, recurring categories that were fur¬ 
ther examined for their relationships to each other were 
identified. Through this process, the major themes were 
identified and labeled. Next, the data were reviewed again 
and condensed into final themes. A coding tree was cre¬ 
ated within NVivo 8 to hierarchically arrange the coding 
scheme. To enhance reliability or trustworthiness of the 
analysis, the coders met weekly to discuss the evolving 
coding scheme. All researchers met periodically during 
the analysis process to confer about the emerging coding 
scheme and resolve any differences in coding. 

Results 

Study participants made several positive behavior changes 
including efforts to control spending and impulse purchas¬ 
es, beginning or increasing contributions to savings or in¬ 
vestment accounts, and acquiring financial education. Two 
themes in their change process were identified: (a) motiva¬ 
tions for change, and (b) positive behavioral change and 
maintenance strategies. First, the types of motivations that 
led to financial behavior change are described. Then, the 
changes made and the mix of support, setbacks, and strate¬ 
gies that occurred during the change process are discussed. 

Theme 1: Motivations for Change 

Participants experienced two types of motivators: circum¬ 
stantial and underlying. Most participants were motivated 
to change by both circumstantial motivators, such as life 
transitions, and underlying motivators, such as a desire for 
financial independence. Two types of underlying motiva¬ 
tors were discovered: goal-centered and crisis-centered. 
The majority of participants experienced goal-centered 
underlying motivators, with just three experiencing crisis- 
centered underlying motivators. 
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Circumstantial Motivators 

Emotion. Negative emotions were experienced by many 
participants before positive change occurred. These emo¬ 
tions helped participants progress from precontemplation 
to contemplation by helping them recognize their financial 
behavior as problematic. 

Negative emotions about financial status, and fear in partic¬ 
ular, were common. Participants who expressed fear were 
afraid of many different concerns. One woman, Nellie (all 
names are pseudonyms), was afraid for her future because 
she did not actually know the details of her financial status. 
She said, “I had that fear of not knowing where I stood.” 
Priscilla, a 33-year-old college graduate, experienced fear 
because she felt she had no control over her financial situa¬ 
tion. She reached a point in her life where she had absolute¬ 
ly no financial resources. After borrowing money from her 
father she described herself as “scared to death.” 

Fear was the most common emotion experienced by these 
women in the precontemplation and contemplation stages, 
but other negative feelings about financial woes surfaced 
such as guilt, embarrassment, anger, and jealousy. Nega¬ 
tive emotions about finances worked as a catalyst for many 
women in their progression through the change process. 
Amber described her anger as an overwhelming emotion 
experienced before she started to change. She was angry 
about how she and her husband had allowed their financial 
situation to deteriorate: “[I was] Angry at myself for letting 
us get that way; angry at my husband for his contributions 
to it; angry at my grandmother for not lending me mon¬ 
ey. . .yeah, I was angry.” The recognition of these emo¬ 
tions helped many women identify their financial problems 
and provided the momentum to progress from precontem¬ 
plation to the contemplation stage of change. 

Family influence. Connected to negative emotions about 
participants’ financial situations before change were nega¬ 
tive feelings about familial influences with regard to 
money management. Many participants expressed negative 
emotions not only about their own financial situations, but 
also about the lack of familial support and guidance about 
financial matters early in their lives. Most women who 
expressed these negative feelings were displeased with the 
way they were taught (or not taught) about money by their 
parents. Leslie, a 30-year-old participant with a bachelor’s 
degree, said, speaking of herself and her husband, “I think 
we were frustrated that we didn’t feel we were ever taught 
really well how to manage things, how to avoid putting 
ourselves in the position we saw ourselves in at the time.” 


Marnie, a 34-year-old participant with a master’s degree, 
expressed similar frustrations: 

Nobody talked about money in our family, and I 
have huge frustration with that. And no schooling 
ever goes over that. So definitely there’s frustration 
of why wasn’t somebody doing this when I was 14? 
Why didn’t they just show you how to balance a 
checkbook? 

Life transitions. While emotions about financial difficulties 
played a large role in the change process for participants, 
the most compelling factor helping women make the move 
through contemplation and preparation stages were impor¬ 
tant life transitions. For many, the realization of the need 
for change came as a result of some sort of life event such 
as marriage, divorce, having children, entering or leaving 
school, moving from one location to another, and loss or 
gain of employment. 

Leslie experienced a dual transition. At the time she and 
her husband moved across the country, their income fell 
when her husband went back to school. The combination 
of these two circumstances made purchasing and maintain¬ 
ing a home much more difficult than before these transi¬ 
tions. She said about this experience, “...we moved here 
two years ago for my husband to go to school, and it was 
a real wake-up call that even though we could afford a 
house, everything else that came with it was tough.” As a 
result of this transition, Leslie was motivated to find full¬ 
time employment, start an online savings account, open 
a Roth IRA, and set up a payment plan to eliminate her 
credit card debt. 

Marnie also experienced a dual transition. She said the 
combination of having kids and her re-entering school 
“shook things up” for her family financially. The reduction 
in income motivated her to evaluate her financial situation. 
She then paid off all credit card debt, opened a money mar¬ 
ket deposit account, and established a budget for her family. 

One very powerful transition described by two participants 
was divorce. Divorce can be devastating to a woman’s fi¬ 
nances. Many divorced women experience financial strain 
due to loss of a spouse’s income, insufficient child sup¬ 
port, and low wages or lack of employment (Arditti, 1997; 
Hilton & Anderson, 2009; Seiling & Jackson. 1990). Two 
of the women in this study experienced similar financial 
frustrations. Darla, a 44-year-old woman with a master’s 
degree, experienced a drastic reduction in her standard of 
living. She was dissatisfied with her post-divorce living 
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conditions and said, “I found out that after I got divorced 
that I needed to do something different.” Darla changed her 
financial behavior by “looking at how [she] could down¬ 
size.” She took in a roommate and reduced her expenses. 

Thirteen of 17 participants described some sort of life 
transition as part of her circumstances leading to change. 
Life transitions are not essential to the change process, as 
demonstrated by four participants who made financial im¬ 
provements without experiencing life transitions. How¬ 
ever, transitions did motivate most of the participants in 
this study to advance to more active and involved stages of 
change, and prepared them to recognize underlying moti¬ 
vations for change. 

Underlying motivators: Goal-centered change. Data about 
participants’ circumstances before change provided insight 
into the background and history of the participants, as well 
as the setting in which change occurred, and which circum¬ 
stantial factors were prevalent among participants. Revela¬ 
tion about circumstantial motivators led the researchers to 
discover other motivations for change. Underlying motiva¬ 
tions were of two types: goal-centered and crisis-centered. 

When asked about the major motivator in the decision 
to change, the majority of participants spoke of personal 
goals that would lead them toward (a) changing their cur¬ 
rent financial situation, (b) changing their future financial 
situation, or (c) increasing their knowledge and confidence 
about financial terms, investment vehicles, and money 
management strategies. 

Change in current financial situations. Participants who 
desired immediate change also desired long-term change 
that would enhance their future financial status. Howev¬ 
er. their current financial situations were uncomfortable 
enough to warrant immediate change before contemplat¬ 
ing long-term goals. After her divorce, Nellie moved from 
a new large home to an old small home in disrepair. She 
said of her feelings at that time, “I sat there and looked and 
went... this is not how I want to live my life.” Darla had 
similar concerns: 

I got tired of deciding whether I was going to pay a bill 
or buy my daughter her Halloween costume. I mean 
that sounds kind of pathetic when you’re in a situation 
where you’re only making it paycheck to paycheck, if 
even that. I wanted to be empowered again... 

Rather than desiring to change their current financial situ¬ 
ations, other participants set goals to maintain their current 


situations. This came largely in the form of financial goal¬ 
setting and avoiding debt. Hannah, a 28-year-old with a 
bachelor’s degree, described her and her spouse’s goal to 
remain free of student loans, “I think ours was not wanting 
to get in major student loan debt or anything.. .trying to 
keep our heads above water was the main motivator.” 

Change in future financial situations. Most participants 
who indicated changing to enhance future financial sta¬ 
tus as their main motivator had some sort of trigger that 
inspired their new-found goals. For many, recognizing 
others’ financial success or failure acted as this inspira¬ 
tion. Priscilla, a 33-year-old participant, described feelings 
about her father-in-law’s financial choices: “I realized here 
was a 78-year-old man who was gonna be bankrupt before 
he died. And all I could see was the writing on the wall. I 
could see myself.” Irene, a 44-year-old single participant, 
described a similar experience: 

I have a co-worker who is retirement age but can’t re¬ 
tire because they have a mortgage still and debt. And 
I thought, you know, I don’t wanna be there. And if I 
kept on going the way I was going, I would be there 
without a house. And so I wanted to have a home and 
have it paid for, and have a retirement savings at re¬ 
tirement age. And so that was the big motivation. 

Some participants were inspired by the success, rather than 
failure, of others. Seeing others in similar circumstances 
succeed financially gave some women the hope that they 
were also capable of success. Marnie commented, “My 
husband’s parents did an early retirement, and are travel¬ 
ling, and are able to do family trips... I just thought, wow, 
they did it right when they were younger... So that moti¬ 
vated me a lot.” 

Change in financial knowledge. A certain amount of fi¬ 
nancial knowledge is necessary to make financial changes. 
Opening a savings account generally requires at least some 
knowledge of interest rates and conditions of the account. 
Starting or increasing contributions to an individual retire¬ 
ment account typically requires some knowledge of stocks, 
bonds, mutual funds, and other options for investment, as 
well as company and/or fund performance, fees, and a host 
of other factors. Reducing expenditures requires knowl¬ 
edge of budgeting strategies. It is this knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding of the financial world that some of the women 
in this study were seeking. 

Julia, a 29-year-old married woman with a master’s de¬ 
gree, did not feel she understood enough to make good 
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investment decisions. Of her desire for knowledge, she 
said “I was tired of not knowing and not understanding... 
whether it was insurance or mortgages or anything.. .1 was 
tired of not getting it.” Likewise, Olivia, a 39-year-old 
married woman with a bachelor’s degree expressed simi¬ 
lar feelings, “I... thought, I should know more. I felt like I 
should for a long time. I mean, I’m a grown-up.” 

Julia and Olivia were frustrated by their lack of financial 
knowledge and decided to learn more. Other women de¬ 
sired this knowledge based on their excitement for the top¬ 
ic of finances, or simply the aspiration to learn new things. 
Camille said, “I get excited!” referring to the challenge of 
mastering the financial world while Karen said, “It sparked 
a real interest for me.” 

Other catalysts for change. Some long-term goal-setters 
were inspired to set goals based on observing the success¬ 
es and failures of others. Some catalysts for change were 
present across all three categories of goal-setting partici¬ 
pants. While observing others’ success was a specific cata¬ 
lyst seen only in long-term goal-setting participants, some 
catalysts seemed to jump-start the goal-setting of partici¬ 
pants across all three goal-setting categories. The two most 
compelling catalysts were (a) a personal financial review 
and (b) financial education. 

The term personal financial review refers to participants 
evaluating their personal financial situations as a whole. 
This usually meant participants took time to look at their 
debt, income, savings (if any), expenses, and evaluate their 
financial situation in relation to their personal goals. One 
woman created a spreadsheet during this process and used 
it as part of her change strategy. The others used this review 
process mostly as a catalyst for goal-setting and change. 

Karen, a 27-year-old married woman with a bachelor’s de¬ 
gree, experienced a personal financial review moment. She 
said about her experience: 

I think one thing that really helped motivate me was 
looking at the overall numbers. Adding up what I 
spent in the month, looking at the debt-to-income 
ratio, and just seeing the numbers in black and white 
on the paper was a real eye-opener for me.. .1 went... 
oh, that’s not wise. That’s not going to get me where 
I wanna be. 

Many women did not have a good idea of their overall 
financial situations before reviewing them in their entire¬ 
ty. Gloria, a 34-year-old with a bachelor’s degree, had a 


similar experience to Karen. When describing her personal 
financial review, she said “the numbers just looked nasty. 
So, [I] just had to change.” 

Financial education appeared to play a dual role in partici¬ 
pants’ change process. For some, financial education acted 
as a catalyst for action, preparing women to advance from 
the contemplation to the preparation stage of change. For 
others, financial education provided support during the ac¬ 
tion and maintenance stages of change. Women utilizing 
financial education as a catalyst for change most often re¬ 
called previous education about finances, consisting of for¬ 
mal university courses, non-credit community education. 
Cooperative Extension workshops, and education acquired 
through the Internet. This financial knowledge provoked 
feelings of guilt or regret for not acting on that knowledge, 
and instilled in them the desire to act. Fran, a single wom¬ 
an, said her failure to take action on her financial knowl¬ 
edge had been “nagging at me for a while, like you should 
really start saving a lot.” 

In summary, goal-centered change was a motivator for 
nearly all participants. However, three women experienced 
a very different kind of motivator: financial crisis. 

Underlying motivators: Crisis-centered change. A minor¬ 
ity of participants were motivated to change by financial 
crisis. Although the number of women experiencing this 
type of motivation was small, the experiences described 
by all of them were strikingly similar, yet distinct from 
goal-centered participants’ experiences. Those motivated 
by financial crisis had two things in common. First, each 
woman experienced a complete lack of discretionary in¬ 
come, a result of maxed out credit cards and lack of liquid 
assets. Second, each reached the conclusion that change 
was imperative or serious consequences would result. Am¬ 
ber, reflected on her experience when she said: “I think it 
was just.. .finally a realization, something that’s been slow¬ 
ly building for several years, just kind of a slap in the face 
of if you don’t do something you’re gonna lose the house 
or declare bankruptcy.. 

Two of the three women who experienced crisis-centered 
change spoke of an actual event that made them realize the 
need to change. Ronda had exceeded the limit on her credit 
card so she could not afford to buy groceries; an event that 
she claimed was her “kick in the butt.” Priscilla, a woman 
who experienced both crisis-centered and goal-centered 
change motivators, had a similar experience in which lack 
of financial resources forced her to ask her parents for fi- 
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nancial help. A coding hierarchy of participant motivations 
for change is presented in Table 1. 

Theme 2: Positive Behavioral Change and 
Maintenance Strategies 

While many of the participants’ first steps of change dif¬ 
fered from one another, there were commonalities among 
change events and methods utilized during change. Nearly 
all participants experienced some sort of setback, made use 
of support, and developed financial success strategies as 
part of the change process. 

First steps of change. The first steps in the change process, 
marking the entrance into the action stage, differed among 
participants. Some started with very basic steps such as 
speaking to a spouse about finances or reviewing personal 
financial statements. Others set goals to reduce expenses or 


Table 1. Coding Hierarchy of Participant 
Motivations for Change 

Circumstantial motivators 

Cognition 

Desire for independence 
Emotion 
Fear 
Guilt 
Regret 

Other negative feelings 
Family influence 
Negative 
Positive 
Financial status 
Debt 

Financial crisis 
Review of personal finances 
Life transitions 

Underlying motivators 

Goal-centered 

Change in current financial situations 
Change in future financial situations 
Change in financial knowledge 
Crisis-centered 


impulsive spending. Many women utilized financial educa¬ 
tion to facilitate change. Examples ranged from surfing the 
Internet for financial information to taking courses about 
finances. Still others sought professional advice from fi¬ 
nancial planners or debt settlement companies. 

After reviewing the steps of change taken by each woman, 
the actual action taken did not seem to have any bearing 
on the woman’s success. It is notable that nearly half of 
the participants utilized more than one first step of change, 
an indication that these women were attempting to change 
their lifestyles rather than simply deal with one or two 
financial problems. Elizabeth, a 55-year-old high school 
graduate, described her many first steps of change: 

I talked to my husband and we discussed what we 

could do, and I talked to the accountant that does our 


Table 2. Coding Hierarchy of Participant Positive 
Behavior Change and Maintenance Strategies 


1: First steps of change 
Multi-faceted 
Single steps 

2: Setbacks during change 
Internal 
External 

3: Support during change 

Educational 

Professional 

Social 

None 

4: Strategies for success 

Financial tricks 
Had a plan 
Financially content 
Optimism 
Persistence 
Seized opportunity 
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taxes.. .and we set up a couple of annuities. Then I 
talked to a financial planner, then found out about [a 
financial education program geared toward women] 
and learned a lot of things in there to help. [The in¬ 
structor] said you ought to have an online savings 
account, so I opened up one of those... 

Amber had a similar multi-faceted approach. She dis¬ 
cussed the situation with her husband, spoke with her boss, 
contacted a debt settlement company, and developed a 
budget for the first time in nearly 18 years of marriage. 

Setbacks during the change process. Making financial 
change is difficult. Experiencing setbacks and even re¬ 
lapse is not only common but expected while attempting 
to change behavior (Prochaska, DiClemente, & Norcross, 
1992). Nearly every participant experienced some sort of 
setback during the action or maintenance stage. Some of 
the setbacks were minor and did not result in backsliding 
to an earlier stage of change. Other setbacks, however, af¬ 
fected participants more deeply so that they regressed to 
an earlier stage, forcing them to progress again through al¬ 
ready-visited stages. The setbacks themselves varied great¬ 
ly among the individuals. However, two types of setbacks 
emerged from the data: internal and external. 

Internal setbacks. Internal setbacks are categorized as re¬ 
versals in progress that come from within the participant, 
usually in the form of emotion or tempting behavior. Many 
women identified their failure to control their spending as 
a setback. Some were tempted to spend by their own inter¬ 
nal desires. Others felt pressure from others, such as fam¬ 
ily, to spend. Julia described her “constant daily struggle 
for self-control” as a setback. Priscilla described pressure 
from family members to participate in extravagant gift giv¬ 
ing as an internal setback. She said, “It’s almost like peer 
pressure with me. It’s not only that I feed my own emo¬ 
tions. I’ve got like family and friend peer pressure... With 
my family I just can’t be the one that’s not giving...” 

Olivia felt her lack of interest in finances was a continual 
setback for her. She said, “When you’re just trying to learn 
something new, it’s intimidating I think. And it’s not very 
interesting to me. Like I can fall asleep reading about any¬ 
thing that has to do with financial terminology.” 

External setbacks. External setbacks were events that 
made continuing on the path of change difficult. Unlike in¬ 
ternal setbacks, external setbacks were uncontrollable and 
unforeseen events that kept participants from achieving 


their goals. Examples of external setbacks were unexpect¬ 
ed expenses such as car and home repair, or the absence or 
loss of expected income such as student loans or income 
from employment. Elizabeth described her external set¬ 
backs: “Life just does it... Yeah, the furnace can quit, the 
washer can quit, you know... all kinds of things.” 

Another setback mentioned by several participants was un¬ 
expected medical expenses. Darla noted “I think another 
setback can be medical. Even if you’ve got great insurance 
or your spouse has insurance, that medical can really be 
something that just sneaks up on you and takes money out 
of your pocket.” 

Four participants encountered both internal and external 
setbacks. The remaining women identified just one type of 
setback, with the majority naming external setbacks. 

Support during change. All but one participant utilized 
some sort of support source during the action and mainte¬ 
nance stages. For some, their resources for initial change 
also acted as support during change. Examples of resourc¬ 
es were educational opportunities and financial profession¬ 
als. Participants described three sources of support: educa¬ 
tional, social, and professional. 

Educational support. One very common form of support 
was formal financial classes or seminars. Marnie said of 
her educational support system, “Mine’s definitely been 
the women’s financial program. That’s been fantastic. 

More than anything it gives me the confidence to do things 
1 know I need to do.” An equally common educational 
support was financial literature. Many women stated that 
financial self-help books provided motivation and support. 
Priscilla said she read a lot of books. That form of support 
was attractive to her because “it’s private.” She could just 
“take ’em home” and learn without anyone else know¬ 
ing she needs that kind of help. Another frequently noted 
source of support was the media, usually in the form of 
television shows about finances and Internet resources on 
money management. 

Social support. The second most frequently mentioned 
type of support was social support from families and 
friends. Each participant who mentioned social support 
shared examples of familial support, most commonly 
from parents and spouses. Hannah received support from 
her siblings. She shared her financial circumstances with 
many of them and said, “I think we just kind of talk to 
each other. I think we feel like we have a bond with some 
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of them because we’re all in the same boat. So we share 
stories and things.” 

Participants who cited education as a source of support also 
received social support from the other participants. Finan¬ 
cial classes and seminars, for example, tended to provide a 
modicum of social support in addition to knowledge. 

Professional support. The most common source of profes¬ 
sional support was financial planners. Some women sought 
out financial professionals while others had access to fi¬ 
nancial advice through financial classes. Leslie described 
an experience she had with her financial professional 
friend. She was purchasing insurance from him, and he 
said “don’t you want more money than what you have?” 
She said, “.. .yes!” She continued with her account, “And 
he’s like let’s talk about it; what can you do? So he’s been 
a good support for this (her behavior change).” 

Strategies for success. It became apparent during data 
analysis that participants, consciously or unconsciously, 
utilized a variety of strategies to achieve their goals. The 
two most obvious strategies were optimism and financial 
tricks such as personal mind games and automation. 

Optimism. Women in this study expressed optimism both 
about their financial futures and about their abilities to suc¬ 
ceed financially. Many women, after taking one or more 
steps toward change, expressed confidence in their capac¬ 
ity to implement the things they had learned. 

Julia said she realized “.. .it wasn’t so difficult, and it 
wasn’t so overwhelming. It was like, okay, I can start out 
just doing a few things...” Priscilla expressed her opti¬ 
mism by saying success is, “...attainable, and it is some¬ 
thing that I’m not half bad at.” 

It appears that many of these women used their optimism 
to progress after an initial step toward change. For many, 
the initial step was some form of financial education and 
participants utilized their optimism to take action on their 
newfound knowledge. 

Financial tricks. Those women who knew themselves and 
their financial tendencies put financial tricks in place to 
avoid previously experienced pitfalls. Some examples of 
financial tricks were limiting access to savings by banking 
in another state, using automated savings plans, round¬ 
ing up to the next dollar while calculating grocery costs, 
and placing credit cards in an inaccessible location. Ronda 


explained “I put my credit card in the freezer in a block of 
ice. It was drastic, but I had to do it.” Nellie described two 
of her strategies for success: 

I like to surround myself with people that are living 
their life the way I want to. That’s a good influence. 
So I don’t hang out with people who like to shop, 

I just don’t. And I ride my bike when I go grocery 
shopping. Oh my gosh, you can’t carry that much 
stuff, so I don’t buy anything extra. 

These women took actions to ensure their successful 
changes. They clearly reflected on their negative behav¬ 
iors and tendencies, and acted to avoid their previously 
destructive behavior. These strategies helped the wom¬ 
en avoid relapse during the maintenance stage. Figure 2 
presents a coding hierarchy of participant positive behav¬ 
ior change and maintenance strategies. 

Summary 

The analysis of this focus group data reveals that the 
study’s participants progressed through Prochaska’s Stages 
of Change while making personal financial changes. Cir¬ 
cumstantial motivators such as emotion, family influ¬ 
ence, and life transition helped many women move from 
earlier stages (precontemplation, contemplation) to later 
stages (preparation, action) of change. Underlying motiva¬ 
tors, both goal- and crisis-centered, were also discovered. 
Because the participants in this study had made positive 
changes in their financial behavior in order to qualify for 
the study, they were in the action or maintenance stages at 
the time of the study. However, their stories indicated that 
most of the women passed through the earlier stages of 
change before reaching the action and maintenance stages. 

In this strengths-focused study, participants experienced 
internal and external setbacks in the process of success¬ 
fully achieving permanent positive changes. Nearly all 
participants made use of at least one form of support dur¬ 
ing their transition to financial health. Also, participants 
divulged their strategies for successful change, which can 
serve as a road map for others who wish to improve their 
financial health. 

Discussion 

This study is unique because of its focus on successful 
financial behavior change. The strengths-based approach 
identified the motivators and processes by which women 
make substantial positive changes in their financial behav¬ 
iors. No qualitative studies that focused on positive finan- 
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cial behavior change were identified during the literature 
review; thus, this is the first study to offer explanations of 
change using the voices of women themselves. Two unique 
contributions of this research include data about specific 
events and experiences that help prepare individuals for 
the action stage of change and what specifically motivates 
women to take a first step toward change. These findings 
are of value to individuals, educators, and counselors; suc¬ 
cessful financial behavior change is achievable. 

The results are consistent with the findings of other quali¬ 
tative studies of life events and behavior change (i.e., 
Berger & Denton, 2004; Kemp, Rosenthal, & Denton, 
2005). However, they are unique in focusing on positive 
financial behavior change. 

Limitations of this study include participant self-selec¬ 
tion, which precludes generalizability to the population of 
American women. Although all participants resided in the 
region at the time of the study, many of the women were 
transplants from across the U.S. Because only women 
were studied, the results may not apply to men. Each 
participant had already progressed through the Stages of 
Change for financial behavior, making each participant in¬ 
herently different from women who have not yet engaged 
in financial behavior change, or those currently on the path 
toward change. In addition, there was the possibility of 
recall bias due to the fact that some women’s change proc¬ 
esses had occurred up to two years before the study began. 

Although limitations were present in this study, strengths 
were evident as well. The use of qualitative methods, par¬ 
ticularly focus groups, and qualitative analysis software 
was appropriate for this research topic. Further, the struc¬ 
ture of each focus group, particularly the questions chosen 
and their order, was carefully planned and organized with 
the help of five financial professionals and a marriage and 
family therapist who provided insight into the most effec¬ 
tive approach to data collection. 

Future research should apply the TTM to financial behav¬ 
ior by studying individuals in the early stages of change, 
particularly the contemplation stage. However, conduct¬ 
ing research with this group may be challenging. Research 
is needed on how helping professionals can assist in the 
progress of individuals stuck in early stages of change, em¬ 
ploying exploration of life transitions and individual goals 
as opportunities for change. 

Another topic in need of further exploration is how to 
reach the general population, not just persons who enroll in 


financial classes or counseling. The current study focused 
on individuals who had already changed their behavior. 
There is a need to learn more about how to reach out to 
persons who could benefit from behavior change. Stud¬ 
ies about the nature of individuals who seek financial help 
versus those who do not, including differences in personal¬ 
ity, risk aversion, life circumstance and demographics, and 
motivations for change, would help educators and advisors 
better target the financial help avoidant population. Col¬ 
laborative research with marriage and family therapists is 
needed to address these issues. 

Implications for Policy and Practice 

An important finding was that financial education and life 
transitions such as changes in marital status, student status, 
and employment were key events that provided the impe¬ 
tus for change. While previous research and the TTM did 
not directly identify the importance of life transitions in 
influencing the change process, this finding is consistent 
with the TTM processes of change. With so many Ameri¬ 
cans currently experiencing unplanned financial and em¬ 
ployment transitions, focusing on life events or transitions 
can be an effective strategy to promote and market finan¬ 
cial counseling and education programs. 

A literature review found no studies identifying motiva¬ 
tions for financial behavior change. The results of this 
study support psychological research that indicates in¬ 
trinsically motivated individuals are more successful at 
achieving positive behavior change than extrinsically mo¬ 
tivated individuals (Cameron & Pierce, 1994). The major¬ 
ity of participants were motivated by an internal desire for 
change, categorized as underlying goal-centered motiva¬ 
tors. Thus, counselors and educators can facilitate financial 
behavior change by helping clients explore the sources of 
their motivation to change and guiding clients to recognize 
that they will be more successful if they focus on internal 
reasons for changing their behavior. 

Two unique contributions of this research include data 
about the events and experiences that help prepare indi¬ 
viduals for the action stage of change, and what specifical¬ 
ly motivates individuals to take a first step toward change. 
The TTM describes processes of change that can help 
individuals progress from one stage to another, processes 
that if applied during certain stages of change, greatly in¬ 
crease the likelihood of change. Furthermore, the results of 
this study emphasize the significance of goal evaluation as 
part of an effective change process. Participants indicated 
that goal evaluation occurred before they acted to change 
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their behavior. Thus, goal evaluation is a process of change 
helpful to women in the contemplation stage. Although 
New Year’s resolutions are one way to promote goal evalu¬ 
ation, educators can promote decennial birthdays (i.e., 40, 
50, 60), and events such as weddings, birth of children and 
grandchildren, death of parent or grandparent, and children 
leaving the nest as times for self evaluation. 

Further, underlying crisis-centered motivation was impor¬ 
tant for a few participants. Recent research and the TTM 
fail to account for individuals who are pushed to change 
by the pressures of life crises. The TTM provides five ex¬ 
periential processes of change (Velicer, Prochaska, Fava, 
Norman, & Redding, 1998), none of which accounts for 
life crises. Financial crisis seemed to act as an experiential 
process of change that motivates progression into the ac¬ 
tion stage. A potentially helpful addition to the TTM may 
be an experiential process of change that promotes thought 
or reflection on current or past life transitions or crises. 
Since life crises present opportunities for change, inter¬ 
vention during that critical time could greatly improve an 
individual’s chance for successful behavior change. Coun¬ 
selors and educators can encourage marriage and family 
therapists and divorce attorneys to collaborate on offering 
services and cross refer clients. 

Setbacks, both internal and external, are common dur¬ 
ing change and should be expected. The TTM accounts 
for relapse and conceptually explains the commonality of 
setbacks as part of the change process. Research on chang¬ 
ing behavior and avoiding relapse supports the commonal¬ 
ity of backwards movement in the change process (Longo, 
Johnson. Kruse, Brownson, & Flewitt, 2001; Noe, Sears, 

& Fullenkamp, 1990). Counselors and educators should 
prepare their clients for setbacks as part of the normative 
behavior change process. 

Most participants utilized some sort of support while mak¬ 
ing financial change. Use of educational, social, and pro¬ 
fessional support was common, with educational support 
cited most frequently. Examples include seminars, literary 
and Internet resources, friends and family members, and 
financial professionals and agencies. Clients can be en¬ 
couraged to spend more time with family and friends who 
share their financial values and goals. 

The findings of this research support the benefits of finan¬ 
cial education. Many participants expressed frustration 


with the lack of financial knowledge acquired from parents 
and school. While some states mandate financial education 
as part of their high school curriculum, most K-12 students 
do not study personal finance, and those who do may be 
limited to one academic term. Financial professionals can 
volunteer to speak to school classes and encourage their 
professional organizations to lobby for more financial 
education in schools. Charter schools and alternative high 
schools catering to students who are at risk of dropping out 
may be most receptive to professionals who volunteer. 

The results also suggest a need for financial service pro¬ 
viders to develop marketing campaigns that target individ¬ 
uals in the contemplation and preparation stages of change. 
Campaigns targeted toward individuals experiencing life 
transitions or financial crises could be effective in draw¬ 
ing those in need of guidance toward valuable financial 
services. The global financial crisis provides a growing 
number of potential clients. Many of the transitions cited 
by participants mirror those that have been the subject of 
previous research: marriage, divorce, completion of school 
or education, entrance into the workforce, raising children, 
and retirement (George, 1993). The global financial crisis 
has increased the likelihood of experiencing transitions 
for many Americans. Career stability and job tenure have 
decreased since 1996 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2010). 
Workers today are likely to experience multiple career 
changes. Recent economic events have created more op¬ 
portunities for life transitions due to unemployment (Bu¬ 
reau of Labor Statistics, 2011), bankruptcy (U.S. Courts, 
2010), credit card delinquency (National Loundation for 
Credit Counseling, 2010), and adults returning to school 
for additional education or retraining (Lry, 2009). 

In sum, the uniqueness of this study is its focus on suc¬ 
cessful financial behavior change. Targeting individuals 
experiencing major life events and transitions for finan¬ 
cial counseling and/or education should be an effective 
outreach strategy. Linancial counselors and educators can 
facilitate financial behavior change by helping clients fo¬ 
cus on internal rather than external motivators, and by en¬ 
couraging goal evaluation, preparing clients for setbacks, 
and suggesting fraternization with friends and family who 
share the client’s financial goals. The need exists for in¬ 
creased financial education in grades K-12, for marketing 
campaigns that target individuals in the contemplation and 
preparation stages of change, and for the application of the 
TTM in studying individuals in the early stages of change. 
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Appendix. Focus Group Questions 

Phase I: Introductory Statement 

You are all here because you have something in com¬ 
mon: you have taken a step toward your financial 
freedom. I commend you for your efforts, and want to 
express my gratitude for your willingness to share your 
experiences here. The things you share will ultimately 
be beneficial in helping other women take steps toward 
their own financial security. 

Phase II: Introduction to Topic and Background 
of Change 

Everyone is here tonight/today because they have made 
some significant change(s) in their finances. 

When did you first recognize the need to make finan¬ 
cial changes in your life? 

What life events or circumstances contributed to your 
financial situation? 

How did you feel about your financial situation before 
deciding to make a change? 

What was the first step you took toward financial be¬ 
havior change? 

Phase III: Motivators of Financial Behavior Change 
What motivated you to take your first step toward 
changing your behavior? 

Overall, what was the most influential motivator in 
changing your financial behavior? 

What individuals or organizations, if any, did you use 
for support as you changed your financial behavior? 

Sometimes what initially motivates us to change is dif¬ 
ferent than what motivates us to remain on the path of 
change. What motivated you to change initially, and 
what has motivated you to maintain that change? 
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